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the spectacle of the softly falling snow-flakes in the
hours of the night. The oral communication of others9
experience, including the traditions of the race, enables
me to set out from any present point of time, and
reconstruct complex chains of experience of vast
length lying beyond the bounds of my own personal
recollection.

I need not here discuss what the exact nature of
such beliefs is. J. S. Mill identifies them with ex-
pectations. Thus, according to him> my belief in the
nocturnal snowstorm is the assurance that I should
have seen it had I waited up during the night. So my
belief in Cicero's oratory resolves itself into the con-
viction that I should have heard Cicero under certain
conditions of time and place, which is identical with
my expectation that I shall hear a certain speaker
to-morrow if I go to the House of Commons.1 How-
ever this be, the thing to note is that such retrospective
beliefs, when once formed, tend to approximate in
character to recollections. This is true even of new
beliefs in recent events directly made known by present
objective consequences or signs, as the snowstorm.
For in this case there is commonly no conscious
comparison of the present signs with previously known
signs, but merely a direct quasi-mnemonic passage of
mind from the present fact to its antecedent. And
it is still ttiore true of long-entertained retrospective
beliefs. When, for example, the original grounds of an
historical hypothesis are lost sight of, and after the

1 James Mill's Analysis of the. Human Hind, edited by J. S. Mill,
vol. 1 p. 4.14, et ser[.